12                                             COTTON
Nothing further appears to have been done with the
power-loom till 1798, when it was applied at Glasgow to
the weaving of cotton fabrics.
In 1820 only about 14,000 power-looms were in use in
the United Kingdom, whilst the number of hand-looms
approximated a quarter of a million. Subsequent to 1836
the power-loom became rapidly adopted, and this was
largely due to the economical advantage of the invention
of Radcliffe and others to enable the warp to be dressed
before it went to the loom, instead of the loom having to
be stopped to dress the warp. The loom, too, was improved
by the cloth being taken up mechanically instead of having
to be pulled forward by the weaver. Other improve-
ments, which will be dealt with later, perfected the loom
to that high degree of automatic mechanism which we
see in the power-looms of to-day.
Following the erection, in 1770 at Nottingham, of
Arkwright & Partners' horse-driven mill there was, in
1771, built at Cromford, in Derbyshire, Arkwright's
larger mill, driven by water-wheel (which gave to Ark-
wright's invention the common title "water-frame").
Between 1776 and 1778 half a dozen mills were built in
Oldham, three worked by horses and three by water-
power.
About 1780, in consequence of the numerous outrages
that had occurred in the manufacturing districts, the
destruction of cotton, as well as other textiles, etc., was
made felony, which enactment had the salutary effect of
arresting the progress of this unpleasant species of crime.
Then the mills spread over Lancashire, being often
placed in the valleys to get the advantage of the water-
power from the rivers and their tributaries, which trans-
formed peaceful vales into busy and well-to-do com-
munities.
The year 1783 was an important one in the history of
cotton, for the bounties as follows gave great encourage-
ment to manufacturers. It was enacted that bounties
were to be paid, free of any fee, and without any other